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THOREAU IN HOLLAND 


Several years ago when the by-laws of the 
Thoreau Society were being drawn up, there was 
some debate whether it should be named "The Tho- 
reau Society” or “The Thoreau Society of America.” 
Fortunately the former title was chosen. ‘Ye have 
had several members in Canada, but they can easily 
be included in that loose term "America." Now 
however we have spread across the Atlantic to Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 

Last summer a letter was received in Concord 
from one ©. Ww. Bieling of Amsterdam asking if 
there were anyone in Thoreau's native town parti- 
cularly interested in his life and works. Miss 
Bartlett, the town librarian, forwarded the letter 
on to your secretary and full information concern- 
ing our society was dispatched to him post haste. 
An application for membership came in the return 
mail and since then we have carried on a long and 
interesting correspondence. 

One of our first questions to Mr. Bieling 
was concerning the little socialistic community 
named Walden founded near Amsterdam by Frederik 
van Feden. Mr. Bieling responded not only with 
Maps showing its exact location, but also went to 
the van “eden archives in the university library 
in Amsterdam and after careful research wrote a 
brief history of the colony which I am delighted 
to reprint here: 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN'S WALDEN. About 1860 the 
idealistic trend which can be traced throughout 
the 19th century in Europe, raised strongly to the 
surface in Holland. So clearly and vigorously did 
it show itself that "the renaissance of the men of 
the eizhties" is now a standard phrase in Holland. 
Many of the idealists who grouped themselves e- 
round the periodical DE NIEUWE GIDS (THE NEW GUIDE) 
held the socialistic doctrine. 

One of the most prominent young poets, a 
founder of DE NISUWE GIDS, was Frederik van "eden, 
a physician by profession, who assiduously sought 
after a renewal of society and of individual life. 
He lived from 1860 to 1932. As a writer he has be- 
come one of the modern Dutch classics with his 
book LITTLE JCHN, the symbolical story of a child 
life, which is of an imperishable freshness. 

In 1897 he believed that the time had come 
for him to translate his meditations on "the new 
life" into deeds, and started propagating the 
founding of a colony of the like-minded on a com- 
munistic base. The members should have to earn 
their livelihood end to renounce wealth and unne- 
cessary comfort. 

This colony, for which he chose the name "Wal- 
den," was founded at Bussum, near Amsterdam. In 
the University library of Amsterdam, there is a 
copy of Thoreau's WALDEN which the young utopist 
had studied with great zeal. The book has been 
excellently translated into Dutch by Miss Suze de 
Jongh van Damwoude and Frederik van Eeden wrote a 


(Continued on next page) 


THE WALDEN CENTENNIAL 


Just as we had hoped the centennial of Tho- 
reau's Walden experiment promises to continue its 
celebration throughout its two-year duration. To 
continue our account: 

The New England Museum of Natural History in 
Boston, Massachusetts, one of the few societies to 
which Thoreau ever belonged, celebrated with an 
exhibition in the early fall. It included a box 
turtle, several eggs and many fine plant mounts 
which Thoreau had donated to the museum. It also 
included several autographed first editions of his 
books, some Thoreau pencils, an unpublished manu- 
script letter, and the museum library lending book 
with Thoreau's signature scattered freauently 
through its pages. Attendance at the exhibition 
far exceeded all expectation despite the fact that 
the newspapers gave it little publicity. 

The State Teachers College at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts held a small Thoreau exhibition dur- 
ing the month of November with material from your 
secretary's collection. 

Most exciting news however comes from Chica- 
go, Illinois. Under the leadership of Rousseau 
Van Voorhies and Frederic Babcock a meeting was 
called at the University of Chicago's Internation- 
al House on November 18th with talks by Napier 
Wilt of the university English department; Major 
frank Beals, Assistant Superintendent of Schools; 
J- Bernard walsh; Dr. Kathleen M. Gibbons and Dr. 
Robert M. Strozier. More than two hundred people 
attended and so great was the enthusiasm that a 
Chicago chapter of the Thoreau Society was immed- 
lately formed with the following officers: presi- 
dent, Daniel E. Hager; vice-presidents, Frederic 
Babcock and Ralph Korngold; secretary, Miss Rose 
Berger; treasurer, Rousseau Van Voorhies; and his- 
torian, Major Beals. Those living in the Chicago 
area who wish to get in touch with the new group 
-_ write the secretary at 1225 East 47, Chicago 

Se 

Our chain of local Thoreau 
surely spreading across the 
New York, Washington, Chicago. Soon we hope to 
dd others to the list. If you are interested in 
forming a local group, write your secretary for a 
list of the members in your area. 
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To continue our series of Thoreau illustrations 
this quarter we include a reproduction of his map 
of Walden Pond which was first included in the o- 
riginal editions of WALDEN, but which has been 
dropped from most later editions. That the map is 
scientifically accurate has been attested to by 
the investigations a few years azo by Edward Deevey, 
noted in an earlier number of the bulletin. Tho- 
reau's contemporaries however refused to take the 
map seriously and he records in his Journal for 
January 5, 1855: "R.W.&. told of Mr. Vill, his 
classmate, of Bangor, who was much interested in my 
"Walden! but relished it merely as a capital satire 
and joke, and even thought that the survey and map 
of the pond were not real, but a caricature of the 
Coast Survey.“ Since the map has been reduced in 
this reproduction, the inch scale is not accurate. 








(Continued from first page) 


foreword for it- 

In 1898 Frederik van Eeden bought some acres 
of forest land and persuaded a young lady, Miss B- 
Zimmerman, afterwards Mrs- A- van Schendel, who 
hed asked him for his help to spend in an honest 
manner the money of which she had too much, to buy 
an adjacent country seat with a mansion house. 
These laid idle for some years for lack of working 
capital to start the colony~_ In the beginning the 
founder had to fight against eat difficulties in 
order to get suitable persons, inspired with ideal- 
4sm and capable of hard work. In the first years 
of preparation, all kinds of people who had been 
failures in society applied at Walden in the hope 
of getting there an easy living. During this time 
our idealist suffered some bitter disapoointments. 

Not until 1903, could the founder give solid 
form to his colony. He then had at his disposal 
some good workers. The colonists occupied them- 
selves with kitchen-gardening, bread-baking, pre- 
paring cocoa, and farming honey. Their number was 
not great. It consisted of 13 bakers, 6 gardeners, 
5 cocoaworkers, 2 servants, 1 bee-master (Frederik 
van Eeden himself, a clever apiarist) and 2 admin- 
istrators; a total of 29 workers of which 17 were 
married, and with a total of 24 children. The 
colony was profitable for some years but finally 
had to be dissolved through lack of yield. 

The experiment at the time raised a good deal 
of scandal in Holland and the queerest rumors about 
Walden, such as adamitism and polygamy, were in 
circulation. There exists a witty persiflage on 
the colony by J. Saks, "De pioniers van Bussum," 
and in the periodicals of the day there appeared 
a good many caricatures of Frederik van Eeden, for 
instance as "Dr. Frederik van Eeden, Duke of Walden’ 

In a little booklet illustrated with photo- 
grephs, the founder of Walden has laid down his 
aims and views: VRIJE ARBEID OP WALDEN. Amster- 
dam: W. Versluis, 1906. 


FOREWORD TO THE DUTCH EDITION OF WALDEN. Mr. 
Bieling has also very kindly translated for us Dr. 
van Eeden's Foreword to the Dutch edition of WAL- 
DEN. The book itself is a collector's item in 
more ways than one. Not only is it the first 
Dutch translation of Thoreau, but also it is one 
of the finest examples of the bookmaking art as 
practised by van Eeden's circle of friends, re- 
minding one of the work of the Pre-Raphaelites in 
Victorian England. Its beige cloth cover is in- 
printed with an ornate and intricate deSign in 
orange. The end-papers are ecually unique. Even 
the typography of the volume is distinctive. But 
let us turn to Dr. van Eeden's Foreword: 


It is necessary to write a foreword to this 
book, for it will disappoint many of us. I know 
people are looking out for it as to one of 
books which can direct us in seeking for the New 
Life. But this will be rather more difficult than 
One expected. There is nothing in it of that lead- 
ing, that sweeping, more or less gushing enthusiasm 
which most of us seekers are longing for. They 
will find the book vague, incoherent, without sup- 
port and teaching. 

Yet there is more natural wisdom in it than 
in many books which count now for sound knowledge. 
By means of some little sentences, Thoreau proves 
to have a higher and deeper soul than people who 
Pass nowadays for "enormous thinkers." You do 
not find in all the subtleness and learning of 
Marx, for instance, that roomy and clear insight 
which Thoreau has and which he brings to utterance 
by some loosely sketched words. 

Thoreau is of the sane race as Carlyle, =mer- 
son, Walt Whitman, Ruskin and Tolstoi, men of 
strong character, strong word, broad general wis- 
dom and, what is essential, independence. They do 
not lose themselves in economic reasoning, but see 
by their dlear understanding through the stupidi- 
ties of the economists who think themselves wise 


men. For the genuine they have respect, but they 


laugh at pseudo-science with a auiet sense of su- 
periority because they hold to a wisdom which must 
fore all science. 
6° pag recto great importance is founded in his 
courage and independence. He feels deeply and 
dares to utter truly what he feels. He is asa 
straight-grown tree among millions of underwood. 
In a normal society he would not be an exception, 
put in ours, where nearly all are suffering from 
moral deformation, he achieves the significance 
of a genius, a poet. His independence and origi- 
nality 1s so rare that this alone places him on a 
line with the great writers named above. His word 
when he was imprisoned for refusing to pay his 
tax, that in our rotten ree — "die or 
for an honest man is in jail, brings thoughts o 
the great philosophers of antiquity. For this was 
not the deed of a zealot. Everyone who reads this 
book will be convinced that here is speaking one of 
those happy men who have found a strong balance in 
themselves. 

Now that nearly all around us statesmen, theo- 
logians, poets and scientists are bent under the 
burden of mass-suggestion, bending nature to a foul 
law and custom, such courageous and original na- 
tures are a support and a directing light for us, 
whom we hold in thankful reverence in ae ~ 
their shortcomings. Thoreau was ~-t extraordinar- 
ily tender or charitable, but he as a righteous, 

a straight-grown man who did not sllow himself to 
be bent by all the weight = the — — 

For this reason he fled from e wor ecause 
he would not bend. This is by no means to be fol- 
lowed as an example, but it was a natural conse- 
quence of his virtues. It would have been better 
if he had by love and wisdom taught people to go 
eta but this was not in his character. 

Robert Owen, a more narrow-minded and short- 
sighted man, spent the whole of his long life on 
ever failing attempts to bring people to the right 
way of living for he had the qualities which Tho- 
reau lacked. Thoreau had a beautiful and righte- 
ous being--a man only in his own heart. For the 
eee ee masses he had more mockery 

an patience. Owen, Marx, Kropotkin d ot 
reformers of actually lower feeling a wer 
nsec than elo could unite their conception 
of man very well with the present generation. They 
believed and trusted in the good which would come 
forth immediately out of this misery, out of fac- 
tories, machinery, commerce, and thirst for money. 
They could do this just because they felt and 
pnege ye ns gua ad and poetically. Then it is not 

cult. 

But on a still higher plane both 
life coincide and we Snidee aiaee es bt theve 
had — mixed in the ore of Thoreau's character 
Spun shamnger cot finur aula qevanet sinceme 

and a greater essing to 
the world. 

No conception of m i 
it can join in with ‘din ammenneien when a 
itably looking on, one sees what beauty is still 
slumbering therein. And the eye of the poet can 
re 75 ae coe beauty in such hideous 

ur vresent f 
For he who looks neuktune We eaaine ae 
der of science, is beautifying itself sore su oo 
more every day--and out of the present chaos of 
treachery and stupidity one day there will ri 
Paradise of Right and Purity which can aetiaty . 
still loftier and higher souls than Thoreau’ s. 

The place where I am writi 5 
named after Thoreau! oo Soe 30 
lenee oF meening go mg ba — for some resemb- 
him whe in our time ia eae dee 

gave us the strongest example 
of that which all who are striving after the ne 
life need in the first Place: the cou a 
sincere and independent. : — 

Walden, September 7, 1902. 


Rumor has it that the Vikin = 

¢ g Fortable Libra 
one of the best of the reprint series, plans to ot 
ss a volume of Thoreau in its 1946 schedule, to 
e@ edited by "one of America's best known editors." 





BOOK REVIEW 


Teale, Edwin lay. THE LOST WOODS: ADVENTURES 
OF A NATURALIST. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1945. 
326pp- TIliustrated with 200 photograohs by the 
author. 34.00. (Because it is thought that a 
great many of our members will be interested in 
adding this book to their Thoreau libraries, we 
are including a small brochure for the book, kindly 
donated -by the publisher). 

Thoreau's earliest widespread appeal was to 
the nature lovers of the late nineteenth century. 
And despite the fact that more and more emphasis 
is nowadays being placed on his social philosophy, 
he is still most widely known and loved as a nature 
writer. Edwin Way Teale is no exception in the 
circle of Thoreau's admirers. He is primarily 
interested in Thoreau the naturalist. 

Only two chapters of THE LOST d4OODS are de- 
voted ostensibly to the Sage of Walden, but his 
spirit can be felt throughout this book, just as 
his name crops up page after page. Mr. Teale has 
steeped himself in the writings of the Concordian. 
However he makes the whole country his Concord, 
the ocean his Walden Pond. He writes of Long Is- 
land and California, the Florida Keys and Concord. 
He thus must of necessity be more superficial than 
Thoreaue He is covering too wide a terrain. At 
times he becomes so involved in extolling the uni- 
que wonders of Nature that he produces little more 
than a well-written "Believe It or Not." However 
when he settles down to familiar territory, re- 
creating a scene from the “lost woods" of his 
childhood or a boyhood rowboat journey down the 
Ohio, Mr. Teale is at his best. And as readers of 
DUNE BOY well know, he is one of our most vivid 
nature writers of today. 

Of the two chapters on Thoreau, one tells of 
an auto trip along the banks of the Concord and 
Merrimac on the centennial of the journey of the 
Thoreau brothers. Members of the New York croup 
will remember his account of this trip at one of 
their meetings several years ago. Except for a 
thought-provoking contrest of Thoreau with a world 
going madly off to war, it adds little to our 
knowledge of HDT. 

In "Wildlife at Walden" however Mr. Teale 
reaches one of the high points of the book. Here 
is an examination of Walden Pond today thet is re- 
freshing after the thousands of complaints as to 
its commercialization. The spirit of Thoreau is 
still there if one will only look for it. And 
after presenting an impressive list of the present- 
day flora and fauna of the region, Mr- Teale con- 
cludes that is probably even wilder in our days 
than in Thoreau's. 

Fortunately too Mre Teale unlike so many of 
the nature writers is able to see beyond Thoreau's 
love of nature: 

It is not as a compiler of local lists of 

flora and fauna that he's most inportant. He 

worked on a higher plane. . . Observing the 
wild life of Walden and the surrounding 
countryside, Thoreau was searching in the 
world of Nature for the larger meanings of 

Life. 

Thoreau has been blessed with a host of good 
photographers of his countryside. Mr. Teale adds 
some gems to the collection that will stand well 
beside the work of Gleason and Kane. THE LOST 
WOODS is decidedly a volume for your nature book- 
shelf. 


"BRINGING UP THOREAT."” If you happened to 
read George McManus’ comic strip "Bringing up Fa- 
ther" for April 17, 1945, you were probably as tho- 
reauly surprised as I. Jiggs learns that his good 
friend Clanahan is in jail again and so runs down 
to visit him: 

Jiess: Well, yer lookin' natural. 
in jail for? 

Clanahan: ‘hat are you out for? 
moey of transcendental conversation in Concord 
jail 


What're you 


ote 


And while we are on the subject of humor, ac- 
cording to the BOSTON POST (Ausust 5, 1945), Ed 
Jaraner ("archie the Mug" of the radio prosram Duf- 
fey's Tavern) takes Thoreau with him on his vaca- 
tions for light reading matter. We have also been 
told that the late Robert Benchley was a Thoreau 


2 
2an- 


HALL OF FAFE. No doubt by now you have read 
that once more Thoreau was rejected by the elect- 
ors of the Hall of Fame in late October. He re- 
ceived only 36 votes out of a necessary 48. The 
winners this year were 30oker T. Washington, Thom- 
as Paine, Walter Reed and Sidney Lanier. Paradox- 
ically enough none of these men received as many 
votes as did Thoreau in 1940 (60 votes) when the 
reouirements for election were more difficult. 
With sour grapes in mind we can say 4s we have 
said before that Thoreau would not feel at all at 
home with many of the second-rate politicians an4 
generals already in the hall. But we do wish he 
might have been given this recognition if only to 
call his works to the attention of so many who 
have missed him. ‘ve shall have to wait now until 
the next election in 1950. 


THOREAU AND KEENE, N.H- Ralph Chapman of 
Chicago, Illinois writes that on a recent visit to 
Keene, New Hampshire-he dropped in at the Crystal 
Restaurant (across the tracks from the railroad 
station) and noted on its window a sisn asking 
"Did you know that the famous author and poet Hen- 
ry David Thoreau was once intimately associated 
with this building?" Unfortunately however nobody 
in the restaurant could throw any light on the 
matter except to state vaguely that he lived there 
once. That of course is incorrect unless they cre 
referring to a possible one-nisht stop-over on one 
of his vsrious excursions through New Hampshire. 
However we think it much more likely, as Mre Chap- 
man suggests, that it has some connection with 
Tnoreau's mother, for the Dyunbars at one time re- 
sijed 3° Keene. 


NEW BROOK FARM ASSOCIATION. Speaking of Tho- 
reau colonies, you may be interested in a few ex- 
cerpts from a letter from 3111 Tullos, secretary 
of the New Brook Farm Association: 

I have an idee fixe, that hish thinking must 
be accompanied by simple living. This fits 
in very well with most colony schemes. . .* 
T'd like to elaborate on the idea of David 
Thoreau, set forth in his Walden. I'd like 
to start my ideal colony with those interest- 
ed in living the simple life. - However 
such a colony could not expect to farm. . 
Three or four hours at the most, would be 
the time needed for such a colony, to cut and 
carry up all the wood needed, to grow and put 
up all of the food needed, to prepere meals 
and clean up the living querters. 

Frances Atvinson, president of the associa- 
adds: 

We intend to Thoreau ourselves into the lei- 
sure class, so we will at last have an op- 
portunity to see what we can really do with 
our talents. 

If you are interested in the plans and ideas of 
the association, we sugzest you write Miss Atkin- 
son at 420 West Main Street, Gastonia, N.C. 

We wish to cast no aspersions on the efforts 
of the association. Indeed we heve found their 
literature highly interesting and sugzestive. But 
we just can't resist quoting Thoreau's Journal for 
October 19, 1855: 

Telking with Bellew this evening abovt Four- 

ierism and communities, I said that I sus- 

pected any enterprise in which two were en- 
gaged tosether. . . ‘hen the sticks prop one 
another, none, or only one, stands erect. 


all 


“iss 
tion 





TRADING POST. We-have often thought of con- 
ducting a swappers' column in our bulletin. We 
don't know that Thoreau was addicted to horse- 
trading, but we have an idea that some of our mem- 
bers might like to trade off some of their surplus 
bits of Thoreauviana. So as an experiment, Ww. Ste- 
ohen Thomas, 55 Livingstone Avenue, Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Y., has volunteered a list of his extra books: FAR- 
LY SPRING IN MASS. (Ist ed.); The Same, 1884; a 
JEZK ON THE CONCORD (Vol. 1, alien ed.); CAPE COD 
(Riverside ed.); The Same (edited by Olevtt); THO- 
REAU: PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM; TRAYSMIGRATION OF 7 
BRAYMANS; Phelps, H.D.THOREAU:A STUDY (pamphlet). 
If you are interested, write to Mr. Thomas directly. 
If you like the idea, send us your own swap lists 
and we will print them as there is space in the 
bulletin. 


According to the Broadway gossip-columnists, 
when Henry Seidel Canby was approached by Yollywood 
producers with the idea of filming his biography of 


Thoreau, he refused, saying, "If it were good Holly- 
If it were goed Tho- 


wood, it would be bad Thoreau. 
reau, it would be bad Hollywood." 
Dr. Canby. 

ADDITIONS TO THE THOREAU BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Three cheers for 


Adams, Raymond. "Thoreau at Walden." LECTURES IN 
THE HUMANITIES: FIRST SERIES, 1944-1945. Chapel 
Hill, W.C.: U.N.C. Press, 1945. pp. 8-23. Dr. 
Adams' lecture of last March (reported briefly 
in an earlier bulletin). Obtainable for 50¢ 
from University Extension Division, Chapel Hill. 

"Thoreau's Diploma." AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
XVII (May, 1945), 174-5. Correcting the common 
misunderstanding of Thoreau's refusal of his 
college diploma. 

Anon. "This Curious World." SAN FRANCISCO NEWS. 
August 30, 1945. This widely syndicated car- 
toon features a drawing of the Walden hut and 
states, "Mohandas Gandhi derived the idea of 
non-violent resistance from reading Henry Tho- 
reau's ‘On the Duty of Civil Disobedience,' 
written when the latter was jailed for non-pay- 
ment of taxes on his cabin at Walden Pond."(! 

- “cnoreau.e" SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE. July 
4, 1945. a centennial editorial. 

- "Thoreau Addicts Form Chapter of National 
Society." CHICAGO TRIBUNE. November 25, 1945. 
An account of the Chicago meeting. The TRIBUNE 
gave several notices of the meeting in earlier 
issues. 

- "Thoreau Collection to be Shown." BOSTON 
TRAVELLER. September 11, 1945. A notice of 
the Musem of Natural History exhibition. 

- “Thoreau Underground." CONCORD JOURNAL. 
October 18, 1945. A member of the Danish Under- 
ground requests a photograph of Thoreau's grave 
as his reward for rescuing an American flyer. 

- "Through the Arch." VILLAGER (New York 
City. August 7, 1945. A columnist suggests 
a style promotion on "Walden Men's Wear" with 
suggestions from Thoreau's color tastes. 

B., Fe. “Thoreau on Winged Cat." WASHINGTON (D.C.) 
STAR. July 25, 1945. Letter to editor. 

Burtscher, William J. THE ROMANCE BEHIND WALKING 
CANES. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1945. Some 
notes on Thoreau s walking stick, pp. 1535-4. 

Chédorov, Frank. "Henry David Thoreau.-" ANALYSIS. 
November, 1945. An essay on the significance of 
rhoreau today. Through the kindness of Mr. Cho- 
dorov, copies of this issue of ANALYSIS were 
mailed out to every member of the Thoreau Soci- 
ety. The secretary has a few extras on hand if 
you failed to receive one. 

DeCasseres, Benjamin. "The March of Events.” NEW 
YORK DAILY MIRROR. September 26, 1945. Approv- 
ing Thoreau for the Hall of Fame. Syndicated. 

Eckstorm, Fannie Hardy. "Enter Mr. Thoreau." in 
OLD JOHN NEPTUNE AND OTHER MAINE INDIAN SHAMANS 
Portland, Me.: Southworth-Anthoensen, 1945. An 
account of Thoreau's visit with Gov. Neptune, 
also material on Thoreau's Maine guides. 

Feikema, Feike. BOY ALMIGHTY. St. Paul, Minn.: 
Itasca, 1945. A novel about a TB sanitarium in 


which the protagonist delights in reading HDT. 


(Thoreau, Henry David. 


(Wickenden, Dan. 





NEW YORK 


Too." 
Giordan, Alma Roberts. "I, Henry, 
TIMES. September 28, 1945. A —o- ' 
Harding, Walter. "The Si nificance of Thoreau's 
Walden." HUMANIST, V fautuan, 1945), 115-21. A 
seeps omngg paar -n "Moreau, the Intensive 


azard, Lucy Lockwood. ; 
‘ Sioneer.” in THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN LITERA- 


TURE. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1941. pp. 164- 
170. A reprint of this provocative analysis 
of Thoreau's intellectual pioneering. 

MacDonald, Lawrence. "Thoreau on Discipline." 
WALDEN ROUND ROBIN #27- November, 1945. Tho- 
reau's philosophy of temperance. The ROUND 
ROBIN itself will be of interest to a great many. 
It is "a digest of friendly letters among seek- 
ers of overflowing life," and is dedicated to 
the principles of Thoreavian friendship. 


Maloney, Russell. "Baruch of the U.S.A."  CORONET. 
October, 1945. Proclaims Bernard Baruch to be 
a great devotee of Thoreau's writings: 

Rihani, Ameen. "From Concord to Syria." 
PATH OF VISION. New York: White, 1921. 

Robbins, Roland Yells. "A Communication re: Tho- 
reau Underground.“ CONCORD JOURNAL. November 
8, 1945. A sugsestion that Concordians become 
better acquainted with their most famous native 
sone 

Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. THE AGE OF JACKSON. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1945. 577pp- According 
to reviews this has several pages of interpre- 
tation of Thoreau's philosophy in the light of 
Jacksonian democracy. 

Teale, Edwin Way. "On the Trail of Thoreau" and 
"Wildlife at Walden." in THE LOST WOODS: aAD- 
VENTURES OF A NATURALIST. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
1945. 326pp. Pp. 81-91, 273-283. See review 
in this’ bulletin. 


in THE 


WALDENSEE. Zurich, Switz- 
erland: Artemis, (19457). 560pp. Translated 
by Siegfried Lang. Edited and introduced by 
Fritz Guttinger. Vol. II of the American Ser- 
ies of the artemis Library. A Swiss edition of 
WALDEN. 

- WORTE THOREAUS. Minden (Germany): J.C.C. 
Bruns, n.d. (circa 19007). 224pp. Translated 
by Gerhard Guthers. an early German edition of 
Thoreau apparently on the plan of Dreiser's re- 
cent LIVING THOUGHTS OF THOREAU. 

Whicher, George F. WALDEN REVISITED. 
ing reviews: 

Harding, Walter. 

14-5. 

Longstreth, T. Morris. 


The follow- 
PROBE. Autum, 1945. pp. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR. July 11, 1945. 
Paterson, Isabel. NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
BOOKS. October 28, 1945. pp. 1-2. 


THE WAYFARERS. New York: Morrow, 
1945. A novel with some notes (p. 226) on Tho- 
reau and Emerson in relation to nature and lone- 
liness. 


The Thoreau Society is an international organ- 
ization of friends and followers of Henry David Tho- 
reau. Membership is open to all interested. Fees 
are one dollar a year. Officers are Raymond Adams, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., president; Mrs. Caleb Wheeler, 
Thoreau Farm, Concord, Mass., vice-president; Wal- 
ter Harding, 54 Prospect Street, Bridgewater, Mass. 
secretary-treasurer. 


IMPORTANT! 


Unfortunately and due to circumstances beyond 
my control there must be continued confusion about 
my address. I have given my permanent address a- 
bove. For the next several months however, I can 
most speedily be reached by mail addressed to 

Walter Harding 
CPSs #80 Veterans Administration 
Lyons, New Jersey. 
Mail sent to either address will be forwarded if 
necessary. Please make certain mail is addressd to 
me personally rather than to the Thoreau Society- 











